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8th. Continued our journey to Washington 
City, the seat of our national Government; 
in the evening we bad a religious opportunity 
Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by| With the family where we put up, and others 
; JOHN 8S. STOKES, who came in. 
at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 10th. Had some service at their First-day 
PHILADELPHIA. meeting in this city ; but it is not a place for 
religion easily to gain the ascendency: left 
them unrelieved, and rode to Alexandria. 
We attended a very satisfactory meeting in 
the evening at this place ;.a door of utterance 
and of entrance was found here. I met with 
a cousin whom I had not seen for about nine- 
teen years, and we were mutually glad to 
meet ; she is in gay and high life, but I believe 
(Continued from page 378.) is often uneasy with her situation. Riches 
1811, 10th month 21st. We went to Elk}give no security to happiness, but often in- 
Ridge and attended an appointed meeting,|terrupt it. Her husband is a man of affable 
which was truly a trying one. On our way|manners, and treated me with great civility ; 
to the city we had another spectacle of the|but he is a holder of slaves, and has many of 
horrid effects of slavery—a herd of females|them around bim; I was informed they were 
driving towards a Southern market. O, the|treated well. We had some conversation on 
hearts of tyrants unrelenting! how long must|the subject, and I endeavored to convince 
these abominations infest the land, boasting/him of the impropriety of bolding our fellow 
in this day, of its freedom. In the evening|creatures in slavery; and to show him that 
had a tendering opportunity at our lodgings|good hired free men, kept on their planta- 
with some of the young people. tions, would be more to their interest and 
23rd. Several friends going with us, we|comfort than to keep slaves as they now do; 
went to Gunpowder Monthly Meeting; it was|but it was not a favorite subject for him to 
a day of laborious service, to but little if any | treat on. 
relief to the exercised mind. 13th. At Fairfax mid-week meeting had a 
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to the peaceable Kingdom of the blessed Mes- 
siah were largely opened to their view; and 
my soul was relieved of all its anxieties. After 
dinner we crossed the ferry at the junction of 
the Potomac and Shenandoah rivers, and 
near where the Potomac passes through a 
stupendous fissure in the Blue Ridge of moun- 
tains, and rode to Frederickstown. 

23rd. At the Quarterly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, held at Pipe Creek. Mary 
Bonsall, with Ann Paul and Samuel Bettle, 
were there from Philadelphia. It was labori- 
ous, yet some strength was derived from it. 

A season of enlargement in their First-day 
meeting, and had some exercise for the young 
people in the Quarterly Meeting. 

27th. Continued our journey to Alexandria 
in the District of Columbia, and on the 28th 
were at their mid-week meeting. The cele- 
bration of a marriage there being so novel in 
that city, it drew many people together of 
the most fashionable sort, and they, being 
eager to see the performance, disturbed the 
meeting considerably. But a solemn alarm 
being sounded among them, they settled down 
in quietness, and my mind was soon relieved. 

28th. Ina letter to his wife, M. U. remarks: 
“T have seen great riches and worldly gran- 
deur in my late travels, and though I bave 
found many worthies possessed of this world’s 
wealth, I have also seen much of their de- 


25th. Went to Bush Creek and attended |heart-searching time, very much to the relief|plorable effects. I have seen also many of the 


avery small meeting, which was productive |of my mind. Dined with two aged Friends, 
of some consolation; several were brought|a minister and an elder, alive in the Truth. 
into tenderness. Blessed be the Lord, He has his standard- 
27th. Labored in weakness in their First-| bearers in the different parts of his vineyard. 
day meeting at Deer Creek, but it is hoped| 14th. Attended Goose Creek mid-week 
not in vain. meeting, it was truly an awakening season. 
28th. In an appointed meeting at Fawn, I} 16th. The Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
was brought into tender sympathy with some/and Elders at Fairfax was a time of deep ex- 
deeply afflicted and tried minds, I believe tojercise. In their First-day meeting gospel 
our mutual comfort; the language of encour-|truths were opened to the people, and my 
agement was administered to them. soul enabled to rejoice in the God of my sal- 
On the 29th we travelled through a dreary|vation. The Lord is good, and his mercy en- 
wilderness country, in which it was difficult dures forever. 
obtaining teed for our horses or food for our-| At the Quarterly Meeting, content with 
selves, and that night were hospitably enter-| humble poverty, yet the language of encour- 
tained at a Friend’s house in Yorktown, and|agement flowed to the children to persevere 
next day were at their Preparative Meeting;|in the paths of truth and virtue. 
it was small. | 20th. At Berkley mid-week meeting, was 
llth month Ist. Returned to Baltimore,|a time to be remembered. A meeting is given 
and next day had an arduous season in theirjout to be held in this neighborhood on our 
Quarterly Meeting for Ministers and Elders. |account to-morrow, and among Presbyterians, 
_ 3rd. My faith was renewedly strengthened | where a meeting of the kind was never held 
im their morning meeting in the Western|before. Bow, O my soul, in humble submis- 
house, but had a laborious time in the Eastern|sion but in firm dependence on Him alone 
meeting in the afternoon. In the evening we/| who is able to unloose the seals and open the 
had a meeting for the youth of that city.|book! Thou well knowest thou canst do noth- 
This was the largest gathering of that de-|ing without Him; yet through merciful con- 
scription that ever I had seen together on any |descension thou canst do all things required 
such occasion—some thought there were ajat thy hands. 
thousand present. Much counsel was im-| 21st. Attended the aforesaid meeting; it 
parted to them. was large; and many of the people belonged 
4th. A season of distress in their Quarterly'to a manufactory of guns, swords and bayo- 
Meeting to-day ; but in the evening refresh-|nets, and such like instruments of bloodshed 
ment was met with at our lodgings, with the|and human slaughter. They were exceed- 
youth. ingly still; and those things which appertain 





abodes of misery, beyond what I have been 
acquainted with before; and am renewedly 
confirmed that happiness, such as is adapted 
to our highest interest, is not confined to the 

alace or the cot: neither to riches nor poverty. 
T feel little or no solicitude for more than may 
moderately serve our purposes on this tran- 
sient and uncertain stage, and through this 
fleeting state of things. I feel great resigna- 
tion in my own mind. Have been favored 
thus far to take no thought for the morrow, 
no anxiety about future events, or future 
movements; the more I am resigned the more 
the way is open before me.” 

12th month Ist. At their First-day meeting 
at Washington. Where the honors of the 
world, popular esteem and self-interest have 
the ascendency, there is but little room for 
simple gospel truths. In the evening bad a 
large meeting at the Presbyterian meeting- 
house in Georgetown ; many members of Con- 
gress and others were there, and divers testi- 
monies were borne to important truths. But 
the standard was not raised so conspicuously 
as at some other times, though to pretty good 
satisfaction. Lord Almighty, bless the labors 
of thy servant ; or Paul may plant and Apol- 
los water in vain. 

While in the city of Washington, we were 
informed of near twenty people of color, laden 
with irons and chains, being driven through 
by merciless men, for a Southern market. 
Thus they pass through the seat of our gov- 
ernment, the source of our laws and professed 


‘barriers of justice! O the lamentable depravity 
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of the buman heart, when lost to sympathetic! 
feelings! Alas! what will not the noble crea-| 


ture, man, lower himself to in the pursuit of | 


unrighteous gain, when be conceives himself 
under the protection of the law! 

3rd. At Sandy Spring Meeting; a season 
of lasting memorial with me—I was in tears 
and contrition of soul for several hours. 

5th. At Bush Creek mid-week meeting, my 
mind was greatly relieved. 

6th. In the evening attended a meeting held 
in a school-house for the inbabitants of the 
village. Not very lively. 

7th. We rode to Pipe Creek under depres- 
sion of mind. 

8th. At their First-day meeting, had to en- 
counter deism and infidelity. We were igno- 
rant of their condition ; but a Friend told me, 
after meeting, he had been almost choked 
with deism among them, and others confessed 
to the same import. There is a dark spirit, 
and I doubt not benighted souls among them. 

9th. Pursued our journey to Monallen; a 
day of deep trial ; O for strength to overcome! 

12th. At Warrington Preparative Meeting, 
my mind was renewedly exercised in sym- 
pathy with the poor in spirit. Some encour- 
agement, I believe, was imparted to panting 
souls. 

13th. We attended an appointed meeting 
at Newberry, where, through holy help, the 
mind was raised above all its troubles, into a 
state of enjoyment—beavenly enjoyment, un- 
speakably solacing. The glad-tidings of the 
gospel of peace and salvation were proclaimed 
in demonstration of the Spirit, and with power. 
Thanks be ascribed to Him who is strength 
in weakness. Dined, and in the afternoon 
rode over the Canawaga Mountain to York- 
town. 

14th. A welcome day of rest to body and 


mind. 
(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Wanderings in New Britain. 
(Concluded from page 379.) 
One of the amusements practised among 
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neceseary friction has been given. They some- 
times press a quantity of the soft fibrous husk 
of the ripe cocoa-nut into a cocoa-nut shell, 
and then place a red-hot ember in the centre 
of it; this will smoulder for three or four 
days, and from it they can obtain a light for 
their cooking fires. 

The strictest sanitary laws prevail in their 
villages. All offal is removed, and either 
thrown into the sea, or buried some distance 
‘away. All market places and cleared spaces 
in a village are daily swept to clear them of 
dead leaves, sticks, &c. 

At one point on the coast, W. Powell met 
with a tribe of natives to whom his white 
skin was a great curiosity. He says, “I was 
surrounded by a crowd of women, who evi- 
\dently were under the impression I was 
merely painted white, as they rubbed my 
hands and face with their fingers and then 
looked at them to see if any of the white had 
come off. One ugly old lady opened the front 
of my shirt in spite of opposition, and rubbed 
and pinched my flesh until it was red, on see- 
ing which the others began to shout with 
lastonishment. However, one of the men 
‘came to my assistance, and drove them all off 
witb a stick.” 

Among the curious customs of some of the 
| tribes, was the wearing of a peculiar head 
| dress by the people on one of the small islands. 
' It consists of a number of rings made of plaited 
|cane and edged witb small shells. They are 
placed on the head of a man-child when quite 
an infant, and are not removed till they are 
\fifteen or sixteen years old, when they are 
|cut off and others of a larger size puton. The 
|consequence of this is that the men’s heads 
are compressed just above the ears. The 
| hair stands up above the rings in quite a tuft. 
‘Our author supposes that they are worn as 
|defensive armor to protect their heads from 
the blow of a club. 

He gives a pleasant description of bis efforts 
to open a trade with some of the islanders 
who followed his vessel in cauoes at a safe 
distance, but were evidently fearful of ventur- 
ing too near. After waving in vain a green 











and the others were affected with fever g9 
that they were scarcely able to manage their 
vessel. On the northern shore of New Britaj 
a big sea struck the rudder and swept ig 
away. A small bay was selected and the 
vessel grounded on a sand bank about thirt 
yards from the beach, so that it would bed 
at low water, and they could fix a tempora 
rudder. 


spears, slings and tomabawks. 
driven off without any bloodshed by muskets 
loaded with rock salt, the rudder was finished 
and the party once more set sail on their 






































Here they were discovered by the 
natives, and attacked by a party armed with 
These were 























homeward voyage. But before they were 
able to extricate themselves from the numer. 
ous shoals and reefs which abound on the 
northern shore, their vessel was driven in the 
night by a sudden squall on to a reef, where 
she lay hard and fast. 

Shortly after sunrise, the sea baving moder. 
ated, some of the most valuable articles were 
placed in the boat, and Powell and one of the 
other two men set off to a sand bank in the 
distance, intending to make it a place of de 
posit, while they were constructing a raft, 
On arriving at the sand bank he found it oe 
cupied by 50 or 60 natives catching turtle, 
The goods were unloaded and while Powell 
remained to watch them, the man returned 
to the vessel for another load, which be 
brought towards evening, and then returned 
again, as having but one boat it was wiser to 
leave it by the vessel in case she should break 
up during the night. The natives were not 
in a friendly mood, so pulling the boxes into 
a sort of protection, Powell sat down to watch 
through the night, lest the goods should be 
stolen. To the protestations of friendship 
which were made, be replied that if they wer 
really bis friends they would go and tell 
Tobrian, a friendly chief in whom he bad 
confidence, to send two or three of bis largest 
canoes to take away bis goods; and for this 
service he offered to pay them handsomely; 
but he ordered them to keep at a respecttul 
distance. As they went to their canoes be 
funcied he heard one of them say to another, 




























the children of New Britain, is sham battles,| branch (kept for the special purpose) as a|‘ Weshall not eat white men to-night.” About 
in which the long green reeds that grow on! sign of peace, he wrapped a piece of red cloth] one o'clock, hearing a faint sound as of pad- 
swampy ground take the place of spears,;round a piece of wood and threw it towards)dles, he found three canoes creeping up very 






and the green fruit of a tree that grows on 
the shore is used for the slings. Further on 


will perbaps be seen a group of children of 


both sexes engaged in making little oval 
cakes of sand in their hand and throwing 


them up into the air to fall into the water; if;chance it,” and jumped from the canoe and| 


they break it is not considered to count one 
to the thrower. As each one drops in whole, 
the player makes a mark on the sand with 
his foot to enable him to remember the count. 
If one breaks he has to rub out and begin 
afresh. On calm days the boys will sail their 
toy canoes, and beautiful little models they 
often are, though others seem to be just as 
pleased with half a cocoa-nut husk, in which 
they fix an upright stick with a leaf on it to 
represent asail. The little children that can 
hardly walk on shore swim like little fish in 


the water as soon as their legs are off the;show them. Finally by continual repetition self in Talong’s canoe. 
bottom—they seem to take to it like water- 


‘them. For some time they hesitated, but at) 
last one canoe ventured a little towards it, 
and then stopped again; but a young fine- 
looking fellow at length standing up tbrew 
down his paddle as if to say, “ Here goes, I'll 


quietly, in each of which a man was standing 
up with a spear already poised. He im 
mediately shouted to them to go back, where- 
upon they quickly paddled away; and he 
was no more disturbed that night. 

Early the next morning but one, when both 
began swimming towards the red cloth, which bis men had gone to the vessel for another 
be soon got hold of and returned to the canoe. load, before it was light, 15 or 20 canoes ap- 
| He then threw another piece of wood with a proached the sand bank, but were driven off 
string of beads, taking care that it should fall by the discharge of a swivel gun, which bad 
‘closer to the vessel than the first; the same, been brought from the vessel. 
|young man again ventured and secured the} ‘The following day a number of canoes ar- 
prize. Their excitement had been great on| rived, in one ot which was Talong, a young 
the return of the red cloth, but it was nothing sub-chief, whom he knew belonged to Tobrian, 
to that on the arrival of the beads. They! and might be relied on. With some misgiv- 
shouted and halloed; each man tried it byjings, he loaded the greater part of the goods 
putting it round his neck and round his arm; in the canoes, directed the two men to bring 
they then returned to the other canoes to, what they could in the boat, and started bim- 
When they reached 
of the manceuvre, the canoes were induced, the mainland, one after another of the canoes 














to come alongside of the vessel. 


spaniels. A large made for the shore, instead of keeping on to 

Like many other uncivilized people, they|collection was purchased of necklaces, arm-'Materbert, where Tobrian lived. Turning to 
have the art of procuring fire by friction.|lets, ear-rings, head-dresses, as well as some Talong, Powell directed him to to tell the 
They rub a sharpened piece of hard stick|spears, stone tomabawks and clubs. men to come on at once. He went on shore 
against the inside of a piece of dried split} The expedition of Wilfred Powell came to to tell them this, and it was evident they 
bamboo. This has a natural dust clinging to|a disastrous termination. Two of those with) were having a very excited discussion. Pre 


it on the inside that ignites as soon as the}whom he commenced his voyage had left, sently he came back to the canoe and said, 
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«They want you to go on shore and have 
something to eat ;” and then added in a whis- 
per, “ Don’t go; they will kill you.” Know- 
ing there was no time to be lost, Powell says, 
«J told him to jump in and paddle as fast as 
he could. No sooner did the others see that 
we were escaping, than ten canoes started in 
pursuit. On we went, Talong’s men doing 
their utmost; but in spite of all their exer- 
tions, it became evident in about half an hour 
they were gaining upon us. Every now and 
then a man in one or other of the pursuing 
canoes would stand up, and then either a spear 
orastone would come with whir or splash close 
alongside of us. I raised the revolver, when 
Talong called out, ‘Mr. Powell, Mr. Powell, 
a big boat, look!’ Just as I turned my head 


to look a stone passed within a few inches of 


me, and struck the man behind me in the 
back, knocking him over into the bottom of 
the canoe, where he lay apparently badly 
hurt. Most providential then was the ap- 
pearance of the boat upon the scene. Our 
pursuers very soon caught sight of it also, 
and made off as fast as they had come.” 
It proved to be a trading vessel, which had 
come further in that direction than ever be- 
fore. They at once made sail after the re- 
treating canoes; but on reaching the main- 
land, they found only empty boxes, the natives 
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of Nature, and in his thoughtful mind they |tion. From the subscription paper we ex- 


ever awakened the sentiment of praise to 
their Creator. He was a vehement opponent 
of war, and his friends in their memorial con- 
cerning him suggest that his labors against 
war “ were productive of salutary effects.” 

These pioneer advocates for enlarged at- 
tention to the intellectual training of the 
youth of the Society, it is evident were large 
minded men of lofty Christian spirit, endowed 
with generous zeal for progress, and for the 
welfare of their poorer and for their oppressed 
fellows. Though they had not been favored 
with liberal academic culture, they bad been 
self-taught in the simple learning of their day, 
and had graduated in the school of Christ.* 

It is amusing to us of this day, to observe 
the innocent caution with which these pio- 
neers moved in the prosecution of their con- 
cern. They were evidently groping in un- 
tried places, and remind us of blind men feel- 
ing their way with their canes, through the 
unfamiliar streets of a city. Their simple 
cautious steppings are worthy of our retrac- 
ing. 

About the year 1762, deeper impressions 
began to be made upon the minds of Friends 
in relation to the necessity for providing 





tract the following items, setting forth the 
views of the promoters of the plan: The farm 
must be located in some healthy neighbor- 
bood in Pennsylvania, about twenty or thirty 
miles from Philadelphia, near some meeting- 
house of Friends. As pupils, the sons of 
Friends only should be admitted, and their 
number, it was thought best at the first, 
should not exceed thirty. The farm, which 
must have a suitable quantity of meadow- 
land to furnish pasture for a large number of 
cows, was to be rented to some reputable 
family of Friends, who should ‘supply the 
master with a sufficient quantity of milk and 
butter for the breakfast.and supper of the 
boys.’ The use of the buildings was to be 
allowed to the master free of rent, or at a very 
moderate charge. The pupils were to be 
taught ‘reading, writing, arithmetic, naviga- 
tion, surveying and gauging, and such other 
learning as is usually taught, and the parents 
may direct ; and likewise the Latin, Greek and 
French languages.’ For instruction, ‘ wash- 
ing, lodging, diet and mending the clothes of 
the boys,’ the master was to charge ‘at the 
rate of £20 a year, or £4 at their entrance for 
buying towels, sheets, table-cloths, &c., which 


schools for the poor and for the children un-! must be left, upon the children’s leaving the 


‘favorably located in the country. Between 


school. Each boy should pay for half a 


having carried off everything with them, so|this date and 1765, some proposals in writing|mattrass, bedstead and bedding, which may 
that very little was left of the collections that} were essayed, doubtless by the pioneers above|be sold to the parents of the succeeding 


had been made during the cruise. Yet grati-| named, and the contents of this essay were 
tude was felt that bis life bad been so remark-|communicated to divers Friends, and “the 
ably preserved. J. W. |motion was approved and thought well to be 


scholars.’ 

“ The contributors were to elect four or six 
jof their number, and also two suitable Friends 
kept in view.” * * “A distant prospect residing in the neighborhood, even if not con- 
appeared at that time that perhaps a school /|tributors, whose duty it should be ‘to assist 
for orphans and others of the poorer sort/and encourage the master, and to inspect his 
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A century has passed since a few Friends 
more enlightened than their fellows, and con 
cerned for the religious welfare of the youth, 
made a beginning at Nottingham, Chester 
Co., Pa., of that which has resulted in the 
Westtown School of the present day. 

The first Friends who appear as moving 
spirits in this most worthy enterprise, were 
George Churchman and Jacob Lindley. The 
first named was a son of the able and faithful 
minister of Christ, John Churchman, of East 
Nottingham, Pa., a distinguisbed advocate 
of the Truth for forty-two years. George 
Churchman also became a minister, and visited 
Friends in Great Britain. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Warner Mifflin, of Delaware, 
and wrote a testimony concerning this active 
advocate of anti-slavery by means more Chris- 
tian and consistent with good citizenship 
than those practised and encouraged by abo- 
litionists of the Garrison school.* 

Jacob Lindley, the associate with George 
Churchman, was a powerful minister of the 
Gospel, and an earnest advocate of the rights 
of humanity. He was affable in manners, 
excitable in feeling and energetic in action. 
He had a keen appreciation of the wonders 


, 


* George Churchman was father of John Churchman, 
who published at Philadelphia a Variation Chart or 
Magnetic Atlas, which attracted the attention of Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain. This society having induced Churchman to 
visit England, tendered him its patronage in the furth- 
erance of the great object of his scientific pursuit—the 
determination of the cause of the variation of the needle 
of the mariner’s compass, and of the laws of that varia- 
tion. His Magnetic Atlas was republished in 1794, in 
London, and he was employed in Russia in making 
observations during part of 1804 and 1805; but on re- 
turning home to America, he died at sea in 7th month, 
1805, and all his papers were unfortunately lost. 


might come to be founded and settled under|conduct and the children’s, and to observe 


ithe eare of Friends,” * * “and there was 


jan increasing engagement of mind not to let| 


‘the subject of education for the offspring of 


jextensive benefit to the country, and assist- 
jance to many.” 


| Friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
from 1764 to 1782,” who informs us that— 
“The proper literary education of the cbil- 


and various plans bad been proposed to en- 
sure them more thorough instruction under 
religiously qualified teachers. In this year 
[1769] a number of Friends determined to 
try if they could not raise a fund sufficient to 
| purchase a farm, and erect the necessary build- 
ings to accommodate a school for boys. The 
subscribers were as stockholders to hold the 
property, whilst the teacher should receive 
the pay from the scholars as bis compensa- 





* A writer over the initials “H. G.,” in “The 
Friend,” Vol. III., p. 357, asserts that “the plan of 
establishing a boarding school at Westtown for Friends’ 
children, originated in a concern of William Savery,” 
and adds, “such was the lively interest felt in the sub- 
ject, that large pecuniary sacrifies were cheerfully made 
by many individuals, in order to carry the concern into 
effect, and to promote the welfare of the Institution.” 
George Churchman wrote to Owen Biddle, under date 
of 2ist of 8th mo. 1789: “ William Savery was at our 
Quarterly Meeting, and appeared hearty in desiring to 
promote the concern for a general school; it may not 
be improper to advise with him touching thy essay.” 
From the notices of the origin and growth of the con- 
cern, he does not appear to have been so actively en- 
gaged as to deserve to receive the credit of having been 
an originator or projector. 


dren of Friends engage the attention of many, | 
advocates and earnest supporters, until the 
| Yearly Meeting became so convinced of the 


that a regularly attend meetings and be- 
have with decency at all times.’ A share was 
to be £20: but the stock bolders were not priv- 


‘such drop out of sight, as it might produce |ileged to sell except to members of the Society 


of Friends. These agreements were signed 


|'Twelfth month 28th, 1769, by Israel Pember- 

One of the attempts to establish a school 
for the country boys, but which was not ade-| Drinker, John Pemberton and nine others. 
;quately encouraged, was that described by) 


|the author of a “Sketch of the Society of 


ton, Jobn Reynell, Isaac Greenleaf, Henry 


The names of twenty others were added sub- 
sequently. 

“ Although this attempt was premature, and 
therefore failed to be carried into execution, 
= the idea of a boarding school for Friends 
ocated in the country, never ceased to find 


good effect likely to result therefrom as to 
establish Westtown.” 

The concern having rested on the minds of 
many Friends with increasing weight for 
twenty years, in the Third month of 1787, a 
meeting of those interested in the subject was 
called in the Fourth St. Meeting-house, to 
consider a plan for the organization of an in- 
stitution. Of these George Churchman was 
one present who, in writing to his friend 
Henry Drinker, remarks: “I find several of 
our city Friends a good deal dipped into it, 
as well as divers from the country.” It was 
then proposed to have the essayed plan, before 
referred to, somewhat new-modeled and pre- 
pared for a further weighty consideration 
at another meeting. The school was to be 
planned on a more effective scale. Dr. Frank- 
lin sent the committee revising the scheme, 
some wise hints and observations respecting 
the mode of managing such an affair, which 
were worthy of attention, accompanied by a 
pamphlet in French, describing the order and 
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arrangement of a seminary of the same kind|fested his concurrence in writing, with some 


actually existing at Amsterdam. This pamph-|observations which he made thereon.” 


let John Biddle engaged to translate in time 
for the spring meeting. 

The advice of Dr. Franklin was doubtless 
of value, while his encouragement served as 
a stimulus to their lagging movements. He 
bad apparently outlived bis antagonism to 
Friends, having now reached his 81st year. 
He who “ranks with the Galileos and New- 
tons of the old world,” and “ to whose mighty 
genius antiquity would have erected altars,” 
“never lost sight of common sense in any of 
his speculations,”—thought nothing promis- 
ing to benefit humanity unworthy of his at- 
tention, and gave his advice even as to the 
best construction and conduct of a feeble 
charity school to be erected by those whose 
enemy he had been during his long political 
course in Pennsylvania, and whom he had 
often unjustly maligned. 

George Churchman and Jacob Lindley, 
who had been appointed a committee “ to in- 
spect into the rise and progress of the concern 
of educating poor children,” presented their 
report to the Quarterly Meeting then known 
as the Western, in the 11th month of 1788, 
and stated that “although those who were 
then from some apprehensions of duty en- 
gaged on this account felt themselves feeble 
as to ability for putting forward such an im- 
portant establishment * * * they were not 
without hopes that some way would open for 
the progress of what they had in view.” 

The earliest named contribution to the 
funds necessary for starting the wheel, was 
bequeathed by Edward Thomas, a single man 
and a schoolmaster, whose small legacy was 
left in the hands of his executors, George 
Churchman and John Millbouse, in the year 
1766. This, say the committee before named, 
“oecasioned the weight of the concern to in- 
crease where it had been considerable before ; 
and in the same year some solid conferences 
were had in company with Benjamin Hough, 
Jonathan Zane, Israel Pemberton, David Fer- 
ris and divers other Friends, wherein the 
propriety of endeavoring to take up or secure 
some vacant lands in Pennsylvania was con- 
sidered, and the proposal approved, with a 
view thereby to increase a fund for the afore- 
said charitable purpose. And as one of the 
Friends concerned had knowledge of some 
such lands, a procedure was made that way 
at private cost, and surveys and returns were 
obtained on divers tracts of rough lands in 
1766, 1767 and 1768.” . . . 

“Qur friend Jonathan Zane, requesting a 
copy of that essay [before referred to] was 
furnished therewith ; and appearing to bave 
a lively, animating prospect of the future 
benefits which such an institution, under the 
Divine blessing, and with suitable regula- 
tions, might produce in the country in time 
to come, made provision by his will that a 
handsome legacy should be paid after the de- 
cease of his widow. 

“ Aaron Ashbridge, who some years before 
had expressed his concurrence with the con- 
cern,” devised by will, in 1776, “a legacy of 
three hundred pounds for the encouragement 
of the schooling of poor children, to be under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting.” 

“This concern, together with the essay and 
proposals for such school, were in the year 
1768, or near that time, communicated to our 
friend John Woolman and others; and be in 
particular, after weighing the matter, mani- 


(To be continued.) 





Selected. 
OLD AGE. 
The golden grain, how beautiful 
Waiting the reaper’s hand ! 
Bowed it may be, yet is it not 
The glory of the land? 


Just so do aged Christians wait 

With locks all silvery white, 
Shining as if a ray from heaven 

Had touched their brow with light! 


Old age; I love thee, thou hast been 
A loving friend to me; 

Dear are thy trembling tones and sweet 
Thy kindly sympathy. 


I love the gently beaming eye, 
he smile so full of love, 
As if it heavenly converse held 
With holy ones above. 


I love to press the trembling hand 
And hold it in my own, 

And think perhaps a prayer went up 
For me before the throne. 


Yes, age looks beautiful when lit 
With beams of grace divine, 
And oft from out its frail disguise 

An angel seems to shine. 


Thus did my own sweet mother wait, 
Ere yet she took her flight; 

An angel trembling on the brink 
Of life, and love, and light. 


If, beautiful in holiness, 
Thou sbinedst even here, 

How dost thou in the light of heaven 
All glorious appear! 





Selected. 
LINES 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
The breath of Spring-time, at this twilight hour, 
Comes through the gathering glooms, 
And bears the stolen sweets of many a flower 
Into my silent rooms. 


Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to find 
The perfumes thou dost bring? 

By brooks, that through the wakening meadows wind, 
Or brink of rushy spring ? 


Or woodside, where, in little companies, 
The early wild-flowers rise ? 

Or sheltered lawn, where, ’mid encircling trees, 
May’s warmest sunshine lies ? 


Now sleeps the humming-bird, that in the sun 
Wandered from bloom to bloom; 

Now, too, the weary bee, his day’s work done, 
Rests in his waxen room. 


Now every hovering insect to his place 
Beneath the leaves hath flown ; 

And, through the long night-hours, the flowery race 
Are left to thee alone. 


O’er the pale blossoms of the sassafras, 
And o’er the spice-bush spray, 

Among the opening bunds, thy breathings pass, 
And come embalmed away. 


Yet there is sadness in thy soft caress, 
Wind of the blooming year! 

The gentle presence, that was wont to bless 
Thy coming, is not here. 


Go, then; and yet I bid thee not repair, 
Thy gathered sweets to shed, 

Where pine and willow, in the evening air, 
Sigh o’er the buried dead. 


Pass on to homes where cheerful voices sound, 
And cheerful looks are cast, 

And where thou wakest, in thine airy round, 
No sorrow of the past. 


And whisper, everywhere, that earth renews 
Her beautiful array, 

Amid the darkness and the gathering dews, 
For the return of day. 








For “ The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets. 


We may zealously advocate a good cansg 
in a wrong spirit, and too much in our own 
self-will and from the strength of man, without 
waiting to be endued with power from on 
high. But if we want to work for our Re 
deemer, we must be prompted to it by hig 
Spirit and have his felt presence to lead ug; 
and if so, we need fear no harm. But if we 
work without tbe Spirit, we can never ad. 
vance his cause; we may while watching for 
the welfare of our Zion, and longing for its 
prosperity, and that it may make a fair show 
in the world, become too careless of our owh 
growth in grace; andif we become indiffew: 
ent and drowsy as to our own spiritual web 
fare, the unwearied enemy will soon take ad. 
vantage of this sleepy condition and sow his 
tares, so as to choke the good seed and render 
it unfruitful. So there is danger in our work. 
ing, if we work not from the right spirit, 
and hence work not the works of God; but 
seek our own glory. ‘And there is danger in 
not working, if we, by our idleness, become 
careless of the welfare of Zion and of our own 
salvation also; but if we go forth under the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit, bearing pre 
cious seed and clothed with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace, keeping the spirit of 
Emmanuel, which is God with us, then our 
labor will be helpful to the building up of the 
church and ourselves in the most holy faith, 

But let us take warning from what Pat 
says of Israel of old. We also may have & 
zeal for God, but not enough according to an 
inward and experimental knowledge of Him. 
And thus we may be too ignorant of God's 
righteousness, and too much inclined to e 
tablish our own righteousness without suffice 
ently submitting ourselves to the humbling 
righteousness of God. But carnal professors, 
who have not had their eyes sufficiently opened 
to see things as they are may flatter us, and 
make us think that we are casting out devils 
in the name of Christ and in bis name doing 
many wonderful works, while perhaps He has 
never known us in these works; but will 
finally turn us off as workers of iniquity. 
When will we learn that it is not by the power 
of man, but by the assisting spirit of God that 
the work of grace is done? 

Yet we know that God often works by in- 
strumental means. Our Saviour used them in 
opening the eyes of the blind man. The 
means which he then used was clay made of 
spittle, a mixture of earth and that which pro- 
ceeded from Him. So, in opening the eyes of 
those who are spiritually blind He still uses at 
timesa mixture, as we might say, of the human 
and the divine; the earthly or human instru. 
ment being prepared by Christ himself, and 
not by man. 
thus opened and when we are endued with 
power from on high, and sent forth in that 
ability which God alone giveth, we must re- 
member that we have this gospel treasure in 
an earthen vessel, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God and not of us. 

And we may also remember that when 
the blind man had his eyes anointed, he had 
something still to do himself. But it was at 
the command of Christ. He had to go to the 
pool of Siloam and wash. He bad to cleanse 
bimself from the filth of the earth, and then 
he came forth seeing. Christ is still willing 
to do his part ; and we must at his command 
do our part. The human and the divine were 





But when our spiritual eyes are’ 
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mysteriously blended together in our Saviour ;| hundreds to a single roller, with the task-|profuse mass of bright orange-colored flowers. 
and so they are mysteriously blended in us.|masters standing over them, lash in hand,|The clusters of this showy plant scattered 
But they must work together in harmony|which was freely applied to make them pulljover the sandy field, were conspicuous and 


ee 


before we are redeemed from all iniquity ; and| together, and the king sitting on high to give |attractive. 


saved by Him with an everlasting salvation. 


the signal for this putting forth of human 


Yet to the botanical eye their charms were 


The Lord says through the Prophet, “ Wash/strength en masse, as if an army were moving |eclipsed by a plain green plant with greenish- 
you, make you clean; put away the evil of|to battle. A battle it was in the waste of| white flowers, belonging to the Orchis family 
your doings from before mine eyes, cease to} human life which it caused. These temples|(so attractive to botanists), the Habenaria 


do evil, learn to do well.” 
us to do this without giving us the ability to 
do it. How can we expect that He will give 
us more grace until we use that which we 
have? So, if we desire greater outpourings 
of the Holy Spirit, let us first use what we 
arealready entrusted with. We must first be 
faithful in a few things before we are made 
rulers over more; and we must remember 
that God resisteth the proud and giveth grace 
tothe humble; and that his grace is sufficient 
for us if we use it. He does his part and we 
must do ours. He works in us both to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. But we 
must carry out the work tbat He wills us to 
do; and in proportion as we work under his 
jeadership, so the blessing willbe. And thus 
itis by grace we are saved, through faith in 
his assisting power, and not of ourselves, lest 
any man should boast of his own ability. And 
except the Lord assist in building up the 
broken walls of our Zion, they labor in vain 
that make the attempt. “Except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., 6th mo. 23rd, 1884. 


+o 


Ruins of Baalbec.—Everything is colossal.|It was the Dog-bane (Apocynum androsemi- stems. 


The area is larger than that of the temple at 
Jerusalem. We may begin with the walls, 
which are half a mile around, and of such 
height and depth as are rarely attained in 
the most tremendous fortress. When from 


| 


He would not telljof Baalbec must have been a whole genera-|lacera. 


tion in building, and have consumed the popu- 
lation of a province, and the wealth of an 
empire.—H. M. Field in Evangelist. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


A Botanical Walk. 


In company with a botanical friend I again 
visited the swamp and field described in “The 
Friend,” about two months ago. 

As we walked along the road leading to- 
wards them, we noticed by the roadside some 
plants of the common Silk-weed (Aselepias| 
Cornuti), so named from the long silky fibres 
attached to the sced, which are enclosed in 
a somewhat lengthened pod swelled in the 
centre. It also bears the name of Milk-weed, | 
from the white milky juice which exudes 
when a leaf or stem is broken. This plant 
appears to possess great attractions for cer- 
tain kinds of insects, particularly for a beau- 
tiful red beetle marked with black spots, | 
which frequents it, and which is rarely to be 
found elsewhere. 

Another part of the road was lined for some | 
distance with an abundant growth of another 
milky-juiced plant, which was then in bloom. 


| 





folium.) It also bas a peculiar insect which | 
feeds upon it—a small beetle, whose brilliant 
and changeable colors, in which ruby and 
green predominate, can scarcely be excelled, 
by any of its tropical brethren. It was new) 


It is not an abundant plant, and so 
modestly conceals itself amid the grasses, 
sedges and other plants of the damp grounds 
it inhabits, that it has not been sufficiently 
noted by the untrained eye as to have re- 
ceived a common name; but its botanical 
name may be rendered into English as The 
Ragged-fringed Orchis, This is an appro- 
priate appellation, for a part of each flower 
is divided into a long thread-like fringe. Some 
species of this genus are very beautiful. One 
bas conspicuous flowers of a pure white, and 
another presents a spike of bright orange 
blossoms, and others have bloom of pink and 
purple shade. The sight of this plain and 
modest species brought freshly to my mind 
the youtbful eagerness with which I plunged 
into swamps fifty years ago to gather some 
of its beautiful kindred in the classic grounds 
of Westtown. It is not without a shade of 
regret, that I reflect that the axe, underdrains 
and plough bave desecrated the choice locality ; 
and that corn and grass have usurped the place 


|of the native inhabitants of the wooded swamp. 


Climbing over the bushes were some slender 
vines, with rather delicate heart-shaped leaves, 
and numerous branches twining about the 
They were very pretty. Some of 
them had clusters of small staminate flowers 
of a greenish-yellow color; and others had 
pistillate flowers somewhat triangular in 
shape ; which as the fruit developed retained 
the same form, but greatly increased in size. 


within I climbed to the top, it made me giddy| to my companion, whose exclamations of de-|They all belonged to the same species, Wild 


tolook over the perilous edge to the great, 
depth below; and when from without the 
walls I looked up at them, they rose bigh| 
inair. Some of the stones seem as if they 
must have been reared in place by the Titans 
themselves. 


than the foundation stone “of the temple at 
Jerusalem, dating from the time of Solomon, 
or any blocks in the great pyramid. But 
even these are pigmies compared with the 
three giants of the western wall—sixty-two, 
are and a half, and sixty-four feet 
ong ! 

These are said to be the largest stones 
ever used in any construction. They weigh 
hundreds of tons, and instead of being merely 
hewn out of a quarry, which might have 
been on the site, and left to lie where they 
were before, they have been lifted nineteen 
feet from the ground, and there imbedded in 
the wall! Never was there such cyclopean 
architecture. How such enormous masses 
could be moved is a problem with modern 
engineers. Sir Charles Wilson, whom I met 
in Jerusalem, is at this moment in Baalbec. 
Standing in the grounds of the temple, he tells 
me that in the British Museum there is an 
ancient tablet which reveals the way in which 
such stones were moved. The mechanics 
were very simple. Rollers were put under 
them, and they were drawn up inclined planes 
y sheer human muscle—the united strength 
of great numbers of men. In the rude design 
on the tablet the whole scene is pictured to 
the eye. There are the batallions of men, 


light at the brilliance and beauty of the| Yam Vine, (Dioscorea villosa). In this the 
insects were fully justified by their glowing male and female flowers are found on different 
hues. | plants, so that it is what botanists call diwcious, 


After leaving the road we passed through 
a piece of low-lying grass-land, where the 


There are nine stones thirty|attention was arrested by the clumps of the in two houses,” was growing near by. 
feet long and ten feet thick, which is larger| Rough Cone-flower (Rudbeckia hirta). They |was one of that division of the Green Briar 


were about two feet in height with large 
flowers. The central florets were of a very, 
dark purple hue, forming a somewhat conical | 
mass, in shape and size like the half of a good 
sized plum ; whose color prettily contrasted | 
with the large bright yellow rays which sur- | 
rounded them. The leaves and stem were 
very rough to the touch. 

Ina piece of woodland adjoining theswamp, 
we met with the Black Alder (Prinos verti- 
cillata), a shrub with dense clusters of small 
white flowers scattered over the branches at | 
the base of the leaves. The plant is valued 
for its medicinal properties. The flowers are 
succeeded by small berries of a brilliant red 
color, remaining on the bushes till the ap- 
proach of winter, and presenting a beautiful 
a later in the autumn. 

n the neighboring field were two other 
species of Milk-weed, (Asclepias), both with 
large clusters of flowers, but neither of them 
growing so coarse and rank as the A. Cornuti. 
One of these was the Red Milk-weed, (A. rubra), 
in which the flowers were a purple-red, very 
different from the pale pink bloom of the 
common Milk-weed, and having also much 
narrower leaves. The other was the brilliant 
Butterfly-weed (A. tuberosa,) a low-growing 
species, with branching stems terminating ina 





that is, living in two houses. 
Another interesting plant, which also “lives 
It 


family which is destitute of prickles, and in 
which the flowers have an odor similar to 
carrion. The pistillate flowers (for such was 
the specimen we found) are green in color, 
and clustered into a compact ball, like those 
of the wax-plant, which is a common in-door 
favorite. The species we found lives in the 
pine-barrens of New Jersey and more southern 
countries, and is called Smilax tamnifolia. 

It would be tedious to go over in detail all 
the results of our excursion, amounting to 
more than 30 species, without including ferns 
and sedges. But there was one beautiful blue 
flower, the Entire-leaved Sculleap (Scutellaria 
integrifolia) which deserves eepecial mention. 
The flowers are about an inch in length, and 
the corolla two-lipped like the rest of the 
Mint family to which it belongs. So abundant 
was the plant in some parts of the low, swampy 
ground, that it presented masses of blue color 
that were very charming to the eye. 

Quite in contrast with this was a slender 
stem, rising to a beight of two feet from a 
cluster of flat green Teowat and terminating 
in a spike of white tubular flowers, which 
bad a roughened appearance. This plant is 
intensely bitter, and may have been thought 
useful in domestic medicine, from the name 
Colic-root which has been given it. It is 
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also known as Star-grass. The botanical 
name is Aletris farinosa. Aletris is the Greek 
word for a female slave who grinds corn, and 
the name was given, from the apparent meali- 
ness dusted over the flowers. 


J. W. 
The Little Stranger. 


When Doctor Byron was one day passing 
into the house, he was accosted by a very 
little boy, who asked him if he wanted any 
sauce, meaning vegetables. The doctor in- 
quired if such a little thing was a market 
man. “No,sir; my father is,” was the prompt 
answer. The doctor said, “ Bring me some 
squashes,” and paid him the money. Ina 
few moments the child returned with the 
change. The doctor told him he was wel- 
come to it, but the child would not keep it, 
saying his father would blame bim. Such 
singular manners in a child attracted his 
attention, and he began to examine the child 
attentively. He was evidently poor; for 
his jacket was patched with almost every 
kind of cloth, and his trowsers darned with so 
many colors it was difficult to tell the original 
fabric, but very neat and clean withal. The 
boy quietly endured the scrutiny of the doc- 
tor while examining his face. At length he 
said, “ You seem a nice little boy ; won't you 
come and live with me, and be a doctor ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the child. 

“Spoken like a man,” said the doctor, dis- 
missing him. 

A few weeks passed on, when one day Jim 
came to say there was a little boy with a 
bundle down stairs, waiting to see the doctor, 
and would not tell his business to any one 
else. 

“Send him up,” was the answer, and ina 
few moments he recognized the boy who sold 
him the squashes. He was dressed in a new, 
though coarse, suit of clothes, his hair nicely 
combed, shining shoes, and a little bundle 
under his arm. Deliberately taking off his 
hat, and laying it down with his bundle, he 
walked up to the doctor, saying, “I have 
come, sir.” 

“Come for what, my child ?” 

“To live with you, and be a doctor,” said 
the child with the utmost naivete. 

The first impulse of the doctor was to laugh 
immoderately ; but theimperturbable gravity 
of the little fellow rather sobered him as he 
recalled, too, his former conversation ; and he 
silently felt he needed no addition to his family. 

“ Did your father consent to your coming ?” 
he asked. 

rn er.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“T told him you wanted me to come and 
live with you and be a doctor, and he said 
you were a very good man, and I might come 
as soon as my clothes were ready.” 

“And your mother, what did she say ?” 

“She said Doctor Byron would do what he 
said he would, and God had provided for me. 


And,” said he, “I have on a new suit of 


clothes,” surveying himself, “and here is an- 


other in the bundle,” undoing the kerchief 


and displaying them, with two little shirts 
white as snow, and a couple of neat checked 
aprons so carefully folded it was plain none 
but a mother would have done it. The doc- 
tor’s sensibilities were awakened to see the 
undoubting trust with which that poor couple 
had bestowed their child upon him, and such 
a child! His cogitations were not long. He 
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thought of Moses in the bulrushes, abandoned 
to Providence, and above all he thought of 
the child that was carried into Egypt; and 
that divine Saviour had said, “Blessed be 
little children ;” and he called for his wife, 
saying, “Susan, dear, I think we pray in 
church that God will have mercy upon all 
young children.” 

“To be.sure we do,” said the wondering 
wife: “and what then ?” 

“And the Saviour said, ‘Whosoever re- 
ceiveth one such little child in my name, re- 
ceiveth me.’ Take this child in bis name, 
and take care of bim.” 

From this hour the good couple received 
him to their hearts and home. It did not 
then occur to them that one of the most emi- 
nent physicians and best men of the age stood 
before them in the person of that child, nor 
that he was destined to be their staff and stay 
in declining age,—a protector to their daugh- 
ter, and more than a son to themselves. All 
this was at that time unrevealed ; but they 
cheerfully received the child they believed 
Providence had committed to their care, and 
if ever beneficence was rewarded, it was in 
this case.—Parlor Magazine. 


I will frankly tell you that my experience 
in prolonged scientific investigations convin- 
ces me that a belief in God—a God who is 
behind and within the chaos of vanishing 
points of human knowledge—adds a wonder- 


ful stimulus to the man who attempts to pen-| 


etrate into the regions of the unknown. In 
myself, I may say, that I never make the pre- 
parations for penetrating into some small pro- 
vince of nature hitherto undiscovered, with- 
out breathing a prayer to the Being who hides 
his secrets from me only to allure me gra- 
ciously on to the unfolding of them.— Agassiz. 


Natural History, Science, &. 
Purification of River Water.—Dr. Pehl of 
St. Petersburg, bas made an examination of 
the comparative purity of the water of the 
River Neva, and in the conduits which sup- 


ply that city. The Neva water was found to 
be very free from Bacteria, only 300 germs in 
a cubic centimetre. After heavy rains this 
number rises to 4500 and to 6500 during the 
thawing of the river. Inthe conduits, which 
derive their water from the Neva, the num- 
ber reaches 70,000 per cubic centimetre. This 
difference is supposed largely to be due to the 
absence of rapid motion in the water in the 
pipes; for when some of it was taken and 
subjected to rapid motion for an hour, by 
means of a centrifugal machine, the number 
of developing germs was reduced to one-tenth. 
The motion of the water in rivers probably 
tends to purify it. 

Dust, Smoke and Fogs.—The difference be- 
tween smoke and fog is that the minute par- 
ticles of matter distributed through the air, 
are solid in smoke and liquid in fog, but 
whether solid or fluid, these particles may be 
classed under the general name of dust, which 
is ever present in the atmosphere. Cloud or 
mist consists of little globules of water sus- 
pended in the air. 

To recognize the presence of dust in the 
air there are two principal tests. One is to 
allow a beam of light to enter a darkened 
room through a chink, when the illuminated 
dust-particles in its course will become visi- 
ble. If there were no such particles floating 
in the air the ray of light would be invisible 





except to an eye placed in its course. Thy 
other test is to throw a jet of steam into th 
air; the steam condenses round the dust- 
ticles and forms the white visible cloud whigh 
we call steam. If there were no such part, 
cles present, this cloud would not form, byt 
when the air became saturated, the moistugg 
would condense into rain-drops and fall. 

It follows from this, that if the atmosphen 
were to become absolutely dustless, neither 
mist nor cloud could form. These particle 
which reach to the upper regions of the at 
mosphere are excessively small, but of great 
importance. 

Discharges of electricity have a very 
erful influence in removing fog or mist, by'g9 
electrifying those minute particles as to caugg 
them to cling together and then fall as rain, 
By filling bell jars with smokes of varioug 
kinds, such as the dense white fumes formed 
by burning magnesium wire, or the black 
smoke from burning turpentine, and then 
electrifying the air, the smoke will be depos 
ited in a solid form, and the air in the jar lef 
clear. It has been suggested that by a sim: 
lar experiment on a grand scale, the deng 
fogs with which the City of London is some 
times afflicted may be precipitated, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere be restored. 

Ostrich chickens—An ordinary ostrich egg 
is alleged to contain as much meat as twenty 
four ben’s eggs. In the process of artificial 
incubation the young chick can be heard kick 
ing and tapping at its shell on about the for 
tieth day. On finding its way out of the 
shell, the chick sits down on its haunche, 
and stares about the earth and up at in 
as much as to say, “ What does it all mean 
And although it soon begins to hobble about 
a little, at least two days must elapse befor 
it gets any definite idea of the connection df 
things. On about the third day it seemst 
feel the need of food. In the course of a few 
days the ostrich chick is quite as large as ap 
ordinary hen, but itis infinitely prettier. It 
lovely eyes, deep, dark and soft; its sha 
bill; its broad intelligent crown and beaut- 
ful neck, both of a rich brown, elegantly mot 
tled; and its close, thick coat of brownish 
yellow down hid on the back and sides with 
spangles of porcupine-like quills, give it a 
unique appearance among chickens. The 
chicks are put together under the care of& 
berd boy, and allowed to roam about during 
the day, and in the evening are brought it 
doors and put into a box littered with dry 
straw and covered over witha blanket. Un 
der this operation the little things whimper, 
and express their feelings, whether of grate 
tude or protestation, with a low piping trill} 
but they are soon off to sleep. 

A peculiarity of young ostriches, not the 
least interesting and amusing, is their walt# 
ing proclivity. On being let out in the mort 
ing the young troop dart out one after ano 
ther, then stopping suddenly they give them 
selves a whirl about, and proceeding a few 
paces, repeat the revolution, each time sligh 
ly ducking their heads, a gesture which give 
a certain grotesque grace to the movemen 
When a troup are performing together, thei 
movements are frequently synchronous, an 
their noddings in perfect time,--a comic 
caricature on the movements of the huma 
dance. Sometimes a bird will make five ¢ 
six gyrations in succession, but others on 
swerve fantastically from side to side, wi 
wings flaunting as they go, like a rompi 
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: | _—(. B. |lar city churches,” may have hindered the prosperity 
eS - cae then to the other.—-0. B of the denomination ; and that “ worldliness, luxury, 


Bird lime and its uses.——Bird limois a tena- and the pride of life,” may have injured its humility 


s re 
cious, sticky substance, used to smear twigs ssa atone athe 
or sticks for the purpose of catching birds 
that may alightthereon. Although bird-lime 
js made in the United States in small quanti- 
ties, Japan is probably the only country in 
which it is regularly manufactured on a large 
scale. It is made from the bark of the mochi-| week This has aroused an indignant protest from 


tree, an evergreen with thick leaves. The/the pulpitand press. Theatres and base-ball games 
bark is taken from the trees and macerated |are already tolerated on that day. 


in water about forty days, after which it is Public Morals in District of Columbi 
: : . “ : — ia.— The 
Bere. 2 & mortar, boiled and washed, until Washington correspondent of Phe Christian Oyno- 
the material becomes sufficiently clear and | sure (Anti-Masonic), states that in the revision of 
ure. Itis then a dull whitish color, extreme-|the laws of the District, the changes proposed were 
i viscid, and of a very gummy consistency. |mostly in the direction of removing the restraints 
When well prepared it is said to keep good a jon vice and immorality. This shows the importance 
long time. of electing as members of Congress persons of pure 


. . habits and good principle—none but such ought to 
A recent writer, speaking of the uses to receive the votes of any conscientious man. 
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—Mormonism in Austria.—A Mormon missionary 
has been sentenced to a month’s imprisonment by 
the Austrian courts. 


—Public Morals in Chicago.—The managers of the 
Driving Park have given notice that during the 
season they will have racing on the First-day of the 
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which this article is put by the Japanese, says 
that they are far more diverse than one would} — Foolish Ceremonies.—The following description 
suspect, the principal one being, of course, = a —— ent ee 7 ae 

‘ing of bi i e ie er of Philadelphia, of 6th mo. 24th : 
ee eae eae. Sear, Cremation of Wentworth at Haverford College.— 
One of the most interesting and unique of College 
‘Cremation’ ceremonies was performed last — 


of bird lime, animals as large as monkeys are 
caught. When they once get the stuff upon 


their paws, they soon cover themselves with |on the campus, upposite Barclay Hall, at Haverfor 
it, and so exhaust themselves in trying to get College, the Class of ’86, or Sophomores, burning at 
rid of it that they fallan easy prey. Birds as lthe stake an effigy of Wentworth, author of the text 
large as ducks are taken, and by avery inge-|book on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. a 
nious process. The young shoots of the wis- wards = 500 invited a from ne and the 
taria, which attain considerable length, and |SUr7Quneing Summer resorts were In attendance. 
are strong, light and flexible, are gathered, Shortly after 8.30 Pp. M., the members of the Class, 


, : ; arrayed in the habiliments of the ancient Egyptians, 
dried and knotted together in one continuous passed from the gymnasium, which was used as a 


length. This is smeared with bird lime, and | dressing room, to the ‘ Arch of Flora,’ near the ob- 
floated out to sea, where, very often in the|servatory. Here the line of march was formed as 
morning, the hunter is rewarded by the cap-|follows: 1. The Corinthian Quartette, dressed in 
ture of several birds. It is a very inexpen- white flowing gowns and turbans, accompanied by 
Seo method of bagging wild fowl, as the two attendants bearing torches; 2. The Arch-Judge, 

; 8s . ti = Hl th |venerable in long white beard and robes of silver 
tackle will serve any number of times till the’ ang black, with two attending torch-bearers ; five 
bird lime dries, when it is easily replaced.| courtiers in suitable costumes; Wentworth, habited 
There is no noise made in this kind of bunt-|in a white and black garment, with a black hood 
ing to drive away the ducks, or to inform the decorated with the emblems of death, and guarded 
neighbors of what is going on. by two gaolers on either side ; six soldiers, arrayed 
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fa bamboo splinters, but those made of basswood and high, the sides covered with scarlet and black, 
ing OF any similar light kind will answer just ag | and a pole, or stake, thirty feet high, passing through 
inf Well. The Japanese also catch small birds on| the centre; the predilla of the Judge raised three 


: steps, and the platform of the accusers. Gathered 
iryg trees by using long bamboo rods, the tops of| around, without the ropes, were the spectators. 


Jn.§ Which are smeared with the lime, and then When the ‘ court’ had arranged itself, the Judge, in 
er,f thrusting them against their feathers. Rats sonorous tones, inquired, ‘Of what do you accuse 
ati] and mice are easily caught by spreading a/this man? Then ——— the speeches of the ar- 
ill; small quantity of bird lime on pieces of paper |Tgning witnesses 1n order. . ; 

I or board, and placing these near their holes. | a te ee ee Sone, “The 
they It is also spread upon the leaves of the bam- ome is High,’ by the quartette. Second, Keguins 
Ite § boo tree, and universally employed through-'tion in English, by John Dickinson, of Pough- 
ig Out Japan for catching flies and other insects. | keepsie, N. y. Song, ‘Dark Clouds Shut Out the 


2 —~ wen . in the full military costume of the Ancients, with 
It oat birds ers yn rag od z cada d ays glittering helmets, shields and battle-axes. | 
Ot- a oy SUS SS Coe seal | ‘As the procession passed to the judgment-seat 
ish} 4 patch of tempting food, which is plentifully | on the campus the singers chanted in harmony, 
ith planted with little splinters of wood, like large |‘ Allah! we turn to thee.’ On the campus a semi- 
ang needles, the upper half of which are covered | circular space had been roped off, within which were 
‘hee with lime. In China and Japan they choose | conspicuous the cremation platform, six feet square 





nog —The Sun. Sky.’ Third, Accusation in Latin, by H. H. God- 
om dard, of Maine. Song, ‘Wentworth, the Bell will 
fow Items Toll for Thee.’ Fourth, Wentworth’s (W. W. White) 


h Defence, in English. Fifth, Sentence of Condem- 
OER = _ American Methodism.—W. J. R. Taylor of the nation by the Judge, J. P. Tunis, of Philadelphia. 
ve Reformed (Dutch) Church, in a kindly written re- Song, ‘Prsewell Wentworth.’ The condemned 
mtg view of the traits of Methodism, published in the; Wentworth was then led to the stake, on the plat- 
eit™ ©Christian Advocate, mentions as among the signs of form. The fagots were piled high up. In the mean- 
andy Weakness, an undue dependence on “emotional ex- time, the living ‘Wentworth,’ slipped through the 
‘cal citement, sympathetic impulses and factitious meth- flowing garment in which he was dressed, and by 
ods of public and social worship, especially in sea- means of aconvenient trap-door, immediately under 
sons of revivals, which are followed sooner or later the stake, descended within the covered platform, 
by coldness and collapse.” This is shown by “the'and an effigy of wood was deftly substituted, with- 
astonishing disproportion between the number of out being observed by the onlookers. The guards 
probationers and those of them who afterwards be- fired the pyre, and the lurid flames burst high in 
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girl's dress. They sometimes keep the dance} He suggests also that “ costly and splendid church | crimes must cease.’ With the dying embers, the 
gp for an hour or more, careering first to one edifices, fine music and other concomitants of popu-| chorus exultingly sang: ‘ Wentworth now has van- 
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ished.’ As the participants re-formed in line and 
moved to the gymnasium, the quartette gave: ‘On, 
Gallant ’86.’” 

We are informed by one of the students of 
the college, that the proceedings at that time 
were not carried to any greater degree of ex- 
travagance and folly than on some former 
occasions ; but that attention had not bereto- 
fore been called to them by any published 
report. 

We think there are several very serious 
objections to such exhibitions; one of which 
is the fostering of a taste for dramatic repre- 
sentations, which will probably lead to an 
attendance of the theatre and a participation 
in the evils connected with it. 

The whole thing is so foolish and unreason- 
able, and so eminently un-Friendly in all its 
aspects, that we regret its occurrence in an 
institution which is under the control of mem- 
bers of our Society ; and we sincerely hope 
that those concerned will take timely mea- 
sures to prevent its repetition. 
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We have received from the publishers a 
copy of “James and Lucretia Mott,” pre- 
pared by their grand.daugbtor, which we 
have read With mingled feelings. Their in- 
timate connexion with the anti-slavery move- 
ment, which commenced about fifty years 
ago, and the prominent part taken by Lucretia 
Mott in the discussions whicb arose out of it, 
and out of the women’s rights movement, and 
some other efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of mankind, furnished materials which give 
considerable interest to the narrative. To 
the public she is best known as an advocate 
fur the abolition of slavery, in which cause 
she was a fearless and diligent laborer. But 
the reading of this book leaves on the mind 
the impression, that, in the latter years of 
ber life at least, the cause nearest to ber heart 
was the destruction of the commonly received 
ideas of Christian doctrine, and the promo- 
tion of very “liberal” views of religion. She 
had succeeded to a large extent in throwing 
off those influences of early education and of 
religious associations which would have kept 
ber in unity with the doctrines of the Society 
of Friends; and had gone great lengths in her 
dependence on reason alone, and in ber re- 
jection of the authority of the Bible, as an 
inspired volume. 

At a meeting of the “ Free Religious Asso- 
ciation” in Boston, in 1871, she stated that 
she knew of no warrant tbat required ber to 
take the Apostle Paul as an authority; and 
on a similar occasion, in 1875, she spoke of 
the reverence felt for the Bible as an idolatry 
similar to that of the ancient Egyptians in 
worshipping their idols. The doctrines of 
the divinity of our Saviour and of the Atone- 
ment, found no favor in her eyes—the latter, 
especially, she regarded as a hindrance to 
Christian progress. This view was promi- 
nently held forth, not only in her public dis- 
courses, but in her private letters. 

We refer to these matters here, because she 
was regarded by the public as a “ Quaker 
Minister.” She was born a member of our 


come full communicants in Methodist churches.” | the air, the chorus chanting the stern refrain—‘ All' Society, and first spoke as a minister in 1818. 
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When the separation occurred, which 
out of the doctrines preached by Elias Hicks, 


she joined with those who favored his cause, | 


and accepted the views he published. She 
believed in the great essential doctrine, that 
the Spirit of God visits the heart of man to 
lead him in the way of truth and righteous- 


hess; but she was so opposed to the narrow, 


grew | 
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The receipts of codfish at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
during the last six months have been much lighter than 
uring the corresponding period for several years past, 
owing to light hauls at the banks. Total codfish, 18,- 
785,000 pounds, against 23,011,800 pounds for the same 
/ period in 1883; total halibut, 3,912,015 pounds, against 
3,431,218 pounds for the first six months of the previous 
year; aggregate haddock, hake, pollock, cusk and 
mixed fish, 2,192,000 pounds, against 3,076,000 pounds; 
total mackerel, 18,515 barrels, against 13,411 barrels; 


superstitious views of some theologians, that total frozen herring, 14,880,000 fish, against 16,939,000 
she erred in under-valuing the importance of fish for the first half of 1883. 


sound doctrine, considering it a duty to be 
skeptical, and to admit nothing as true until 
convinced by the light of reason. 

The light of reason led her to very different 
conclusions as to spiritual matters, from those 
to which the early members of our Society 
were led, as they professed and believed, by 
the Light of Christ,—the teaching of the 
Spirit of God. Firmly believing in the Serip- 
ture declaration that the natural man know- 


eth not the things of the Spirit of God, be-| 


cause they are to be spiritually discerned, 
consistent Friends have ever waited for the 
unfoldings of the Spirit of Truth in spiritual 
things. Under its guidance and teaching, 
they saw that man’s salvation was effected by 
the power of God, and that this power not 
only operates now on the heart and mind, but 


that its manifestation in his beloved Son, our! 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, was part of 


the Divine plan for man’s redemption. ‘They 
taught that the inward discoveries and opera- 
tions of the Divine Light, with which Christ 
had euligttonod men, enabled those who lived 
in the days of his outward appearauve to ean- 


fess to and believe in the Divine Light and life! 


which appeared in that prepared body. And 
through the operation of the same Light and 
power they were led to an undoubting faith 
in the divinity and offices of the Saviour. 


They placed their hope, as Isaac Penington' 


expressed it, “In what Christ hath done with- 
out me, and also doth in me.” 

If it were needful to do so, it would be easy 
to show that the belief of Lucretia Mott on 
points of Christian doctrine differed essentially 


in some important respects from those set; 


forth in the standard writings of our Society, 
and which have prevailed among our mem- 
bers generally. 
called in question by any familiar with the 
approved writings of Friends, who may read 
the memoirs of ber life, it may be sufficient 


to remark, that the Society of Friends ought! 


not to be held responsible for those of the 
views she held and industriously spread, which 
are at variance with principles ever believed 
in and advocated by it. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


But as this will scarcely be, 


The final presentment of the Grand Jury for Sixth 
month term was made to Judge Finletter in the New 
jCourt House. Among other things the Grand Jury 
jsay: It has become a recognized fact that the large 
proportion of crime, wretchedness and vice is directly 
|attributable to the use and the abuse of intoxicating 
‘drinks. It is the opinion of your Jury that the num- 
ber of licenses should be largely decreased, and that 
they should be fixed to a minimum number to each 
|ward or precinct, and that the price for such a license 
‘should be fixed at so high a price as would tend to in- 
sure the keeping of respectable houses by respectable 
men, and that the good character of the applicant should 
| be requisite for granting a license. 
| Seven valuable diamonds have recently been found 
at Eagle, Waukesha county, Wisconsin. One of them 
is rated at $10,000. A diamond field is also reported 
near Silver City, Idaho. 

The assignee of Grant & Ward, the bankrupt New 
‘York brokers, has filed the inventory and schedule of 
the firm, showing its liabilities to be $16,792,649; 
nominal assets, $27,139,098 ; actual assets, $67,174. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 394, 
which was 8 less than during the previous week, and 
110 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the whole number there were 205 males and 189 
females: 61 died of cholera infantum ; 41 of consump- 
tion ; 25 of convulsions; 22 of marasmus; 12 of pneu- 
monia; 10 of apoplexy; and 10 of cerebro-spinal men- 
ingitis. 

Murhete, &c.—U.S. 4}’s, 112; 4’s, 118}; 3’s, registered, 
101; currency 6’s, 125 a 131. 
| Cotton was quiet but steady at 11§ cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Petroleum was dull at 7% cts. for refined in barrels, 
and 9} cts. for do. in cases. 

Flour was dull, and prices favored buyers. Rye 

our was dull at $3.25 a 73.50 per barrel, as to quality. 
| Beef cattle were in fair demand and steady: 3000 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 4} a 7} 
‘cts. per pound, as to quality. 
Sheep.—Good grades were easier: 11,000 head ar- 
‘rived and sold at the different yards at 2 a 5} ets., 
and lambs at 4 a 8 cts., per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were unchanged: 4500 head arrived and sold 
at 74 a 7{ cts. per pound, the latter rate for extra. 
| FoREIGN.—Despatches received in London from St. 
Paul de Loanda, on the west coast of Africa, mention 
reports to the effect that Henry M. Stanley had sailed 
for England. The commanders of Portuguese war ves- 
'sels had ascended the Congo and annulled the treaties 
that Stanley had concluded with the natives, which 
granted to the African International Association sov- 
ereignty over territory that had been declared to be 
neutral, 

A despatch from Cairo to the Telegraph says, that 
letters have been received there from Khartoum, stating 
that the place was captured during the latter part of 5th 
month without difficulty. There was no massacre. 
Most of the Europeans turned Mohammedans. Among 





Unitep States.—The public debt statement for 6th | those who did not is General Gordon, who is quite sate 


month, shows a reduction of $9,217,256. 


and is allowed the free range of the Mahdi’s camp. 


Both Houses of Congress adjourned at 12 o’clock, a.|The Mahdi himself is at Khartoum. The Europeans 


on the 7th instant. 
The Interior Department is informed that about nine 


are well treated. 
The Times referring to the trouble between France 


hundred Comanche Indians have left the Pine Ridge |and China says: Complications wherewith the contest 


reservation, in Dakota, and are now on the Rosebud, | between China and France threaten the trade of Eng- 
Horn and Powder rivers jn a starving condition. The|land, America and Germany, will be of a most serious 
stockmen fear depredation on their cattle, and are anx- |character. It will be difficult to prevent American and 
ious that the Indians shall be compelled to return to} European adventurers from engaging in the strife, and 
their agency. The agent at Pine Ridge has been di-|thus raising delicate international questions. We must 
rected to investigate the matter. hope that Pekin will again bow to the inevitable and 
The Supreme Court of Iowa having affirmed the con-| yield this time without reserve. 
stitutionality of the Prohibition against the manufac-| Prime Minister Ferry has telegraphed to the French 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, the law went into} Minister at Pekin, instructing him to demand from 
effect on the 4th inst. In Dubuque, the breweries and |China a war indemnity of 250,000,000 francs. He has 
most of the saloons were closed on First-day last, but |also telegraphed to Admiral Courbet, ordering him to 
all resumed operations, as usual, on Second-day. seize the Fontcheun Arsenal as a guarantee for the 
The Supreme Court of Connecticut has just decided | payment of the indemnity. 
a test case confirming the title of oyster growers of| More than one hundred deaths are reported from 
Clinton, in that State, to submerged lands valued at|cholora, at Toulon and Marseilles, France, during the 
$500,000. week ending 7th month 7th. A despatch from Toulon, 


dated 7th month 5th, says: “ The thermometer in 

lon to-day registered 95 degrees in the shade, and the 
city presents a most mournful appearance. Almost alj 
the inhabitants whose circumstances enable them tp 
live elsewhere have left_the city, and the number of 
those who have thus fled from the pestilence is egtj. 
mated at three-fourths of the entire population. The 
people who remain are of the poorer classes who hayg 
no means to go elsewhere, and their condition is pitig. 
ble. There is no employment for mechanics and no 
trade for shopkeepers. With the exception of the deal. 
ings in actual necessities of life, trade is at a standstill 
and many tradesmen have been ruined. Five of them 
committed suicide during the present week. Man 
public officials have deserted their posts, and the p 
demand their dismissal on the ground that their deger. 
tion tends still further to disorganize the community 
and invite anarchy and pillage.” 

Dr. Koch, the head of the Berlin Cholera Commis. 
sion, who is investigating the disease in France, reporg 
that the cholera is Asiatic, from the extreme East. He 
found the same microbes here as were found in 
and India. The intestines being the seat of danger, 
fumigation is useless. He says: “ The cholera will 
reach Germany. It will go everywhere. Havingy 
centre like Toulon, it must spread.” The Cholera Com. 
mission, which during the last year has been studying 
the disease in Egypt and India, has presented its com. 
plete report to the German Government. 

In the German Empire last year, more beer was 
drank than the daily average consumption of water for 
all purposes in the city of Philadelphia. 

‘The Commission of five sent to Havana from Madri 
have prepared their report regarding the condition 
Cuba and the question of selling it, and have submitted 
a copy of it to the Captain-General. The latter natur 
ally disapproves its conclusions, as, if they were fol 
lowed, he would cease to be chief ruler of the island, 
The report is signed by only three of the Commissi 
the other two will make a minority report, and all five 
will leave for Spain on the steamer which sails net 
week. The following is understood to be a synopsisat 
the report: 

The majority of the Commission are of opinion that 
the interests of Spain demand that she should be re 
lieved of Cuba before an insurrection shall succeed, or 
bankruptcy in the Island should produce results like 
those of 1821-1825, when the Spanish American Cole 
nies were wrench from the mother country. The te 
port refers to the official declaration recently made at 
Madrid, that the Government would never sell Cuba, 
and suggests a plan which has been elaborated by one 
of the Commissioners and the Spanish Minister at 
Washington. 

There were 20 deaths from yellow fever in Havana 
during last week. 

The grain crops in portions of Ontario are reported 
to be suffering severely from drought. In some parts 
of the North Frontenac district, the grain has not yet 
come out of the dried up ground. 

Large brush fires are still burning in the townships 
around Kingston, Ontario, the number being estimated 
at one hundred. The greatest of the fires is said t 
cover an area of fourteen miles in length by three it 
width. It is believed that the spread of the flames is 
now checked. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown 
Station on the arrival of the trains which leave Broad 
street at 7.09 and 9.03 a. M., and 4.55 Pp. M., to convey 
passengers to the school. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 








Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M. Dy 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 








Diep, at Trenton, N. J., 5th mo. 6th, 1884, PHILP 
Dunn, son of Thomas A., and Elizabeth D. Bell, aged 
eleven years. An invalid for more than a year, and at 
times suffering acutely, it was very touching and in- 
teresting to see the robust, light-hearted boy, become 
the patient, cheerful, trusting child of his Heavenly 
Father. He loved to hear good reading, and especially 
‘0 to the 
o fear of 
death, no doubt of the Divine mercy was permitted to 
disturb his mind. The memory of his perfect faith and 
trust and love, exerts an influence upon those who knew 
him, which seems to verify the language used at the 


the Bible, and was willing to leave all and 
dear Saviour, who lived and died for him. 


interment, “ And a little child shall lead them.” 
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